






































In-this European mill Morgan Connor Wire Machines have raised production per man 
hour from 254 pounds to 1154 pounds in 134 gauge. 


Morgan Construction Company Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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SHUSTER 


Automatic Wire Straightening 
and Cutting Machinery 
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E are showing this month a self contained motor driven 3 

Machine, equipped with a five roll straightener which 

rough straightens the stock before it enters the rotary 

head, and which is a valuable addition on some kinds of 

wire. : 
The straightening head is of steel, and mounted in : 

Timken Roller Bearings—Bearings are bronze bushed, i 

ete. 4 


Makes the wire perfectly straight, at high speed, and 
cuts absolutely accurate lengths day after day for years, 
with little attention either for operation or maintenance. 

Can we tell you more about it? 


The F. B. Shuster Co. New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHTENER SPECIALISTS Established 1866 








Formerly John Adt & Son 
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THEY ARE THE PRODUC- 
- TION PACE SETTERS OF 
THE WIRE MILL INDUSTRY 


Write for the facts 


VAUGHN MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


EXPORT OFFICE: 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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For the first time, the firm of 


WILHELM BREITENBACH 
(OF UNNA, WESTFALIA, GERMANY) 


offers its products to the American wire industry through this ing machines, and it therefore possesses an unusual experience in 

advertising medium. The Breitenbach machines have been for this line. 

decades installed in most of the leading wire factories of Germany A large equipment of special machines and the fact that the 

ver aaa PETROS Pree te in al Other paets OF the Barapean machines are constructed from raw material to finished product 
The firm of Wilhelm Breitenbach, established in 1863, has for ‘ight in the shop itself, enables us to quote very low prices and, 

60 years been solely occupied with the construction of wire work- furthermore, the quality of the machines is unsurpassed. 





The Various Main Products are the following: 


1. FOR FRICTION, HEAVY AND MEDIUM DRAWING, of standard as well as special design protected by patent. The special features 

are the unsurpassed screw spring friction coupling of special design as well as the shaft in ball bearings, patent protected, covered 

by an oil casing. 

FOR FINE DRAWING AND VERY FINE DRAWING in standard and special designs. The following machines are especially worthy 

of mention: 

a. For fine drawing and very fine drawing with screw spring friction coupling adapted for special wires. 

b. For fine drawing and very fine drawing with quick disengaging coupling, especially for steel wire. 

c. For very fine drawing with attached winding device, especially for wire rope. 

3. MULTIPLE DRAWING MACHINES designed especially for iron wire from 2.2 mm up (patented design). Drawing rollers and 
drawing stones are entirely cooled in the drawing liquid during operation. For iron wire from 2.2 down to 0.8 mm, the output 


“w 
. 


" of 1000 kilos per laborer in 8 hours is unexcelled. 
4. WINDING APPARATUS, with special drive or gear, for steel wire hardening and galvanizing plants. Made for wire of all dimen- 
sions. 


gu 


RAPID WINDERS for respooling galvanized wires, WIRE WASHING, WIRE POINTING machines and similar machinery. 


The American wire industry also needs these machines, because they are highly developed in every respect. 
Expert representatives who are in close relations with the American wire industry are wanted. 


WILHELM BREITENBACH, Unna (Westfalia, Germany) 


Machines for Wire Production 
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Order Your Copy Now! 


pot 2 asi — ONTAINS over 13,000 listings, under 800 headings, of manu- 
918 ROTEIOK facturers and supply dealers in wire and wire mill equipment, 
wire forming machinery and supplies. 






A handy size shop and desk reference book indispensable to 
the purchasing executive in wire making, wire forming and as- 
sociated industries. All orders should be addressed to: 


New 1929 Edition WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 


Price: $5.00, — 551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WT is estimated that 
American manufac- 
turers mow spend 
fifty million dollars 
each year in indus- 
trial research which produces 
discoveries worth one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 

In a recent address on “The 
Perils and Profits of Research,” 
Thomas Stockman Baker, Presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, made the following 
observation: 

“Far sighted men of affairs 
must perceive that something 
more than financial resources is 
necessary for commercial prog- 
ress. Modern business demands 
two kinds of capital, money and 
technical knowledge. 

“Research is a curse and a 
blessing. It is a curse to those 
individuals who do not employ 
it, and who are in competition 
with those who utilize scientific 
experience and technical skill. It 
is a blessing to those enterprises 
which owe their progress to the 
methods of the scientist and the 
skill of the investigator.” 

Sixty-eight per cent of the 
eight hundred American manu- 
facturers queried by the Nat- 
ional Research Council maintain 
private laboratories. Twenty- 
five per cent of these are work- 
ing toward the development of 
new fields of application, and 
twenty-five per cent to discover 
by-products and new materials. 

In view of such enterprise on 
the part of his most formidable 
competitors, what a handicap, 
in the long run, is placed on the 
small manufacturer, the isolated 
technical worker, the detail- 
driven executive whose sun 
rises and sets on his own prem- 
ises? 

Here is where his trade paper 
can serve him. 

Some forthcoming contribu- 
tions to Wire & Wire Products 
are reports of significant ad- 
vances in wire drawing and 
forming. For most readers they 
will supply the salient features 
of such progress in the industry 
as has resulted from the tried 
and tested research and experi- 
ments of others. 

The Publishers 
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Used Exclusively 





Krupp-Made 










Widia Metal 
and 
W allramite 


These Dies 





Why is it that European competitors are able to undersell the American wire manu- 
facturer in spite of heavy tariff duties and transportation charges? 


HERE ARE A FEW REASONS 


Reduced Die Costs 


They have succeeded in reducing die costs to a 
minimum with UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE 
dies, which in Continental practice have replaced 
the chilled iron, steel, and in the case of hard 
wire, diamond dies. 


Increased Production 


Production per machine has been increased 
from 25% to 35% due to increased drawing speed 
and continuous drawing with UN-WIDIA and 
WALLRAMITE die:. 

Finer Quality Wire 


The wire drawn with these dies is of a much 
finer quality and is made at a decreased cost. 


333 WEST 52d STREET 


UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE dies are manufactured 
and sold exclusively by the 


Union Wire Die Corporation 


Manufacturers of diamond and alloy metal dies 


Longer Die Life 
With better quality of wire from the coarse 
wire machine, the diamond dies last twice as long 
on size when redrawing fine wire. 
Reduced Labor Costs 
Labor costs are reduced in direct proportion to 
increased machine production. 
Reduced Manufacturing Costs 
Die room costs are cut 75% or more and many 
of the usual cleaning operations are eliminated 
by the use of UN-WIDIA and WALLRAMITE 
dies. 
Lower Die Costs 
Considering the tonnage of wire drawn, the 
die cost is actually lower than that of chilled 
iron and steel dies. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Wire Formers Ask Tariff Revision 


Congressional committee receives suggestions, protests and 


recommendations from manufacturers 


RODUCERS of numerous 

varieties of wire and wire 
products asked for increases in 
tariff duties at the January 
hearings held in Washington by 
the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on readjustment of 
the tariff. 


A 65% ad valorem on woven 
wire of from 40 to 65 mesh was 
asked by Hamilton Linday of 
Cleveland, representing the 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and by John F. Cur- 
ley of Holyoke, Mass., repre- 
senting the American Wire 
Weavers Protective Association. 
The present duty is from 20%, 
25% and 30% for the different 
meshes. Mr. Linday said that 
low wages in Germany and 
France are accountable for the 
flood of imports of woven wire. 


Fine Steel and Watch Springs 


W. D. Thomas, of New York, 
representing the American Im- 
porters of Fine Steel, said that 
the tariff should be revised 
downward on fine steel and semi- 
finished fine steel. European 
steel cannot compete with the 
American products in price, he 
said, and many American manu- 
facturers prefer the foreign 
steel for certain purposes. Only 
2% of the entire consumption 
of semifinished steel is import- 
ed, he said. 


Charles A. Ogren, of New 
York City, representing the 
Sandrik Watch Spring Com- 
pany, asked that a duty of 3 
cents each be added to the pres- 
ent duty of 45 cents ad valorem 
on main spring for watches. He 
complained of importations from 
Switzerland where he said wage 
costs are much lower than in the 
United States. He stated that 
production in the United States 
is a new industry. 


Pins and Needles 


E. F. Kopp, Bloomfield, N. J., 
spoke for several companies pro- 
ducing safety pins. He said the 
industry is “in a very bad way” 
and needs more protection. He 
told of importations at 11 cents 
a gross of pins for which he said 
the lowest domestic production 
cost is 17.23 cents a gross. He 
asked that the duty be increased 
from 35 to 50 per cent ad valor- 
em. 
J. M. Roberts, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking for the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers As- 
sociation, asked for more inclu- 
sive definitions in the law and 
readjustment of rates in line 
with wage differences here and 
in Europe. He asked for an ad 
valorem duty (now 40 per cent) 
of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

William Meyer said that the 


and importers 


knitting machine needle indus- 
try, which he stated was built- 
up in this country during the 
war, was being pressed severe- 
ly by competition from abroad. 
He asked for duties of $2.50 a 
thousand and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. - He states the domes- 
tic production cost as $9.95 a 
thousand. 


The Umbrella Manufacturers 
Association was represented by 
Oscar I. Meyers of New York 
City, who said the industry is 
in a “most deplorable condition,” 
because, he declared, of an in- 
crease of more than 700 per cent 
in importations. Labor costs 
abroad, he stated, are only 
about one-third as ‘much as in 
this country and they amount 
here to about 65 per cent of pro- 
duction costs. He asked that a 
specific duty be added to pres- 
ent ad valorem duties. 


Other Revisions Asked 


E. M. Deese, on behalf of 
three manufacturing companies, 
asked for increased duties on 
gimlets. 


Fred Truempy, a New York 
importer, said that a Treasury 
classification had cut off impor- 
tations of ferro-silicon-alumi- 
num alloy and asked that it be 
put clearly in paragraph 302 so 
that it might be brought in. 
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Recent Advances in Copper 
Wire Drawing 


An electrified plant lay-out that requires fewer 
passes, reduces production costs and increases output 


By Morris A. Hall 
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Fig. 1 


EVELOPMENTS within the 
wire-drawing industries 
have not been many but one 
branch of the wire-using field 
that has seen a number of for- 
ward-looking steps is that of 
telephone wire. The telephone 
companies have been seeking 
more and better wire, and at a 
lower price. These three qua!- 
ities have thrown back on the 
production end a _ tremendous 
burden, tremendous because it 
was three-fold. More wire per 
machine or per plant would be 
enough to ask. Or better wire 
from the same equipment, in- 
vestment and men, but to add 
these together, and then tack 
on lower cost, made the prob- 
lem a big, involved, difficult one, 
also one that has been slow in 
the solving. 

One of the larger companies 
producing its own wire, The 
Western Electric Co., has solved 
this to its own satisfaction. 

As might have been supposed 
from the broad demands, the 
resulting cheaper better wire 
and more of it comes from a new 


and, to a large extent, decidedly 
different plant. This was con- 
structed to take advantage of 
new ideas rather than follow 
traditional wire practice. These 
ideas are four in number: 


Four-fold Nature of the 
Improvements 


1. A continuous plant with 
wire bars or billets in at one 
end, finished wire out at the 
other, somewhat like continuous 
conveyor lines in automobile 
plants but using overhead mon- 
orail handling equipment. 

2. Working the metal harder, 
particularly in the earlier 
passes. 

3. Fewer 


passes, higher 
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43,524 Sq.Ft. 10,797 Saf. 


Fig. 2. Diagram of wire drawing plants 
indicating amount of floor space conserved by 
improved practice and machines. 


Schemat'c layout of Western Electric copper rod and wire mill at Chicago, indicating space saved by high speed compact machines. 


speeds, simpler machinery, us2 
of less floor space. 

4. Ali electrical machinery 
and equipment in the basement 
under the wire-drawing ma- 
chines so that mechanics need 
no electrical knowledge, sepa- 
rating mechanical and electrical 
work, despite the plant being 
wholly electrified. 

The first and last are con- 
cerned with buildings, position- 
ing of machinery in them and 
similar questions. The second 
and third are purely wire-draw- 
ing practice although involving 
metallurgical and chemical re- 
search and pre-testing. They 
deal with machine design and 
use, and the features incorpor- 
ated in the machines to produce 
newer and better results. 

Continuous operation is not 
so radical in that many plants 
include working with most of 
the parts but it is different to 
the extent that the one build- 
ing, starting from the wire bil- 
let, completes the wire as used 
by this company. As Fig. i 
shows, rod mill, break-down 
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mill, re-drawing mill, pickling, 
washing, annealing, weighing, 
counting, inspecting and ship- 
ping are all under the one roof. 

The second item relates to 
working the metal. It was the 
opinion of the company’s engi- 
neers and metallurgists that the 
hot metal could be worked 
harder on the early passes. So, 
instead of the usual 18 rod 
passes, machinery and equip- 
ment were planned for 16. Last- 
minute improvements permitted 
the final use of 14. The former 
plan would have saved 2/18s or 
11.1% but the final solution 
brought a saving of 4/18s or 
22.2%. While these great sav- 
ings were made in the rod mill, 
there were other and equally 
desirable economies in the wire 
mill. 


Exploding An Old And Firmly- 
Held Theory 


It has been thought that more 
passes bettered the physical con- 
dition of wire, the theory of the 
entire wire-drawing industry 
being that a greater number of 
passes resulted in a better and 
stronger wire. The engineers 
took billets, converted it into 14, 
in. wire rod, under exactly sim- 
ilar and parallel conditions, do- 
ing the rolling simultaneously, 
and tested the resultant wire. 

Two lets, 18 passes, averaged 
37.9% elongation and 32,599 lbs. 
tensile. 

Two lots, 16 passes, averaged 
38.55% elongation and 32,314 
Ibs. tensile. 

One lot, 14 passes, showed 
42% elongation and 32,391 lbs. 
tensile. 

The average of the five was 
39.5% elongation and 32,243 
Ibs. tensile. The lot with the 
fewest passes was superior in 
elongation (42 compared with 
39.5) and slightly above the 
average in tensile strength. If 
the average of the first four lots 
were taken as the criterion the 
superiority of the 14 pass lot 
would be higher and more ap- 
parent. 

In addition the number of dies 
per machine has been increas- 
ed and machines speeded up. 





Fig. 3. 


Heavy wire die stringer used in 
stringing dies on the larger sizes of wire 
drawn in the No. 1 machines. 


The speeding up, made possible 
partly by fewer passes, re- 
sulted in greater output per 
unit while the grouping of 
more dies in each unit on the 
wire end effected a marked de- 
crease in the sizes of the ma- 
chines. The output per unit of 
floor space has become much 
higher so that it has been pos- 
sible to produce more wire from 
less actual space. Despite the 
added use of the basement, this 
has brought a large cut in the 
cost of buildings. 

Smaller buildings call for less 
land, less upkeep cost and effect 
other economies. As will be 
shown, a greater quantity of 
wire has been produced from a 
wire-drawing plant of one- 
fourth the normal floor space. 


Safety Results from Separation 
of Electrical Units 


Separation of electrical and 
mechanical units automatically 
separated electrical and mechan- 
ical work and maintenance. The 
mechanically-inclined wire roll- 
ers need know nothing of elec- 
tricity; they press a button to 
start a machine, again to stop. 
Electrical maintenance men 
work wholly in the basement 
and need not know nor see any- 
thing of the wire-drawing ma- 
chinery. This separation of the 
two dissimilar lines of work has 
minimized interference of elec- 
trical workers with production 
and of wire-drawing operators 
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with electrical equipment, and 
corresponding accident hazards 
of both. 

Practical wire men will see in 
the plant layout, construction 
and operation what has been 
done and is being done that is 
different and the extent to 
which this is better. 

Rod-rolling equipment con- 
sists of billet-heating furnace, 
roughing mill, intermediate mill, 
finishing mill, coilers, pickling 
tubs, conveyors. Mills are water 
cooled with down-draft exhaust 
carrying all fumes to air wash- 
ers where the copper dust is re- 
covered, an item in sanitation 
and economy. 


Details of Rod Mill Procedure 


The 225-lb. bars are unloaded 
on skids in the train shed and 
transported by electric truck to 
the charging end of the heating 
furnace. A hoist transfers them 
by sixes to the charging table, 
a compressed-air pusher moves 
them through the 120-bar furn- 
ace heated by fuel oil. At the 
opposite end they are with- 
drawn at 1,600 deg. F by tongs 
and pushed into the roughing 
mill. The tongs operate on a 
trolley from a beam in line with 
the first groove. The rougher 
consists of three motor-driven 
rolls. The bar passes the first 
groove between top and middle 
rolls, drops to feed rolls and is 
returned to the second groove 
between middle and bottom 
rolls, then raised to third groove 
above. In five passes the cross 
section is reduced to intermedi- 
ate size from 4 x 4 in. x 54 ft. 
to oval x 124 ft. 

This goes to intermediates, 
passes the first rolls, operator 
catches and passes back, repeat- 
ing until it becomes 14, in. round 
x 1,200 ft., then through guide 
pipe to coiler. Coils are auto- 
matically unloaded on the con- 
veyor to the cooling water in a 
tank under the floor, and 82 
seconds after entering the 
rougher are ready for pickling. 
Two rods are maintained in the 
finishing mill, which requires 
800 h. p. 

Coils are cool enough to handle 





Fig. 4. Detail of two of the units in the 
No. 3 wire drawing machine. These draw 
magnet wire down to sizes as small as No. 
42 B & S gauge. 


when they emerge from the 
tank, are tied with wire, lifted 
by monorail crane and placed in 
pickling tank for 30 mins. They 
are washed with lake water to 
remove loose dust and acid, then 
immersed in an alkaline fat so- 
lution to neutralize traces of 
acid and provide a protective 
coating until converted into 
wire. These are carried by mono 
crane to the wire-drawing ma- 
chines. Dies on the heavy wire 
machines are pulled into place at 
the starting end of the coil or 
die-stringing machine (Fig. 3). 
Coil is then placed in the ma- 
chine. Heavy gages are drawn in 
one set-up, medium sizes re- 
drawn on intermediate machine, 
fine (magnet wire) redrawn 
from intermediate sizes. This is 
indicated on the layout, Fig. 1. 


Capacity Figures Indicate Speed 
and Economy 

The rod mill has a capacity of 
70,000,000 Ibs. a year on a 48- 
hr. week basis. Wire-drawing 
capacity is 42,000,000 Ibs. in 
sizes from .165 line wire down 
to .00247 (42 B & S) magnet 
wire. Buildings and foundations 
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provide for expansions which 
would absorb the difference in 
rod mil! and wire mill capacity. 
The No. 1 heavy wire drawing 
machine draws line wire heavy 
toll cable and _ supply wire 
for loop cable wire machines. It 
is a 10-die machine, occupies 
270 sq. ft. with equipment and 
operating area and runs at 
1,500-2,000 ft. p. m. This com- 
pares with 470 sq. ft. for the 
commercial 9-die machine run- 
ning at 1,000 ft. p. m. A battery 
of these costs less than com- 
mercial machines of the same 
capacity and saves floor space. 
The new 12-die multiple-head 
intermediate machine (4 unit) 
occupies 90 sq. ft. against 130 
sq. ft. for the commercial 10-die 
(1 unit) machine. At twice the 
speed, the former has five times 
the output, costs less per unit, 
much less on an output basis. 


Details of the Smaller Fine-wire 
Machine 

Magnet wire drawing ma- 
chines (Fig. 4) are high-speed 
12-die multiple head, 8 units, 90 
sq. ft. space; commercial, 1 unit 
of same die capacity, 51 sq. ft. 
The saving in investment is 
greater than in heavy and inter- 
mediate machines. Compact ma- 
chines and overhead monorails 
permitted installing the mill in 
less than one-fourth the normal 
commercial floor space, as Fig. 
2 shows. 

Present connected load is 
6,000 h. p. with a 700-ft. tunnel 
connecting power plant and wire 
mill, Basement under rod mill 
houses the electrical equipment, 
control boards for rougher and 


Fig. 5. Detail of the No. 1 wire drawing 
machine showing flood of ‘lubricant over 
dies as wire is being drawn. 


intermediate, pump for cooling 
water and exhaust fan air 
washer, A tunnel under inter- 
mediate and finishing mills con- 
nects with this and houses the 
drives for the four rod coilers, 
coiler control boards, finishing 
mill controls and main power 
panel. In the basement of the 
finishing mill are six tanks for 
liquids used as lubricants and 
for cooling dies, supplied under 
pressure and returned by grav- 
ity. All machines are controlled 
by push buttons to compensa- 
tors in basement. The large 
wire-drawing machines’ are 
driven by chain from the 100 h. 
p. motors in the tunnel and are 
accessible to electricians for 
maintenance, reducing to a min- 
imum interference with produc- 
tion. 

The development of these 
compact high-speed machines 
representing several years’ ef- 
fort has required a much smaller 
investment in land, building and 
equipment than would be neces- 
sary with ordinary commercial 
machines. 


Electric Company Turns Waste Into Profit 


Y applying scientific re- 
search to the problem of 
the disposal of thousands of 
pieces of scrap material, the 
Western Electric Company, at 
its Hawthorne Works in Chic- 
ago, has been able to turn this 
waste into a very considerable 
amount of money—three to five 
millions of dollars annually. 
In the manufacture of the 
many millions of dollars’ worth 
of new apparatus and equip- 


ment, according to the “Edison 
Monthly,” this company is ob- 
liged to produce billions of 
pieces of material yearly, in- 
volving the use of some 18,000 
different types of raw material 
from all over the world. 
Forty-four thousand square feet 
of floor space are devoted to this 
work. 

This great amount of ma- 
terial is sorted into more than 
200 different classifications of 


scrap. Approximately 25% of 
the scrap is salvaged to be re- 
used in telephone apparatus. All 
copper scrap is melted down to 
be made into wire. Reclaimed 
lead is used to manufacture new 
cable sheath or to make solder. 
All other metal scrap which can 
be used in the foundry is sent 
to that department to be made 
into new parts. Hard rubber is 
ground up and used to manufac- 
ture new parts. 
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Monel Metal Springs For High 


Temperatures 


Effects of heat on the performance, hardness and 
strength of rust-proof and corrosion-resistant springs 


By G. V. Pickwell 


Metallurgist, The Wm. D. Gibson Co., Chicago, Illinois 


HE purpose of this article is 

to formulate from experi- 
mental data a guide for the use 
of springs made of Monel Metal 
when operating at elevated tem- 
peratures. It is also intended 
to answer some of the following 
questions often asked the manu- 
facturer of springs: 
(1) At what temperatures 
will springs made of 
Monel Metal begin to lose 
their temper? 
(2) How much heat or what 
degrees of temperature 
will springs made of 
Monel Metal stand? 
(83) How long will springs 
made of Monel Metal 
operate under a known 
condition of load and 
temperature before they 
take permanent set? 
(4) How much will the “set’’ 
be and how can it be 
predetermined? 
These questions and others of 
a relative nature we have at- 
tempted, by means of experi- 
mental data, to answer and ex- 
plain. 

The Question of Temper 

The question of temper can be 
answered for Monel Metal the 
same as for other metals. A 
metal will not begin to lose its 
“temper” or hardness until a 
temperature has been reached 
which is considerably above the 
safe operating range for that 
material. 

On the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. No. 1) it will be noted that 
Monel Metal spring wire after 
it has been heated to about 800° 
Fahr. suffers no appreciable loss 
in hardness as shown by the 
Rockwell Hardness test. The 
working strength of a spring 
made of this material would be 


S a result of the tests here re- 

ported, the author concludes 
that Monei Metal may be recom- 
mended for temperatures up to 500 
degrees F., and that it is superior 
in this range to the usual spring 
bronze. In respect to spring prop- 
erties (torsional elastic limit) it is 
about equal to carbon spring steel, 
but inferior to alloy spring steel, 
though of course the latter are not 
corrosion-resistant. Mr. Pickwell’s 
paper is here reprinted from 
“Inco” through the courtesy of 
the International Nickel Company. 


almost entirely lost if operated 
at that temperature. 


The difference between hard- 
ness (temper) and strength of 
Monel Metal after being sub- 
jected to elevated temperatures 
is shown in the same diagram. 


Wire Test Specimens 


The tests in each case were 
made upon specimens of .224” 
diameter round, hard drawn 
Monel Metal wire suitable for 
spring manufacture. 

Hardness readings were taken 
upon straight specimens of the 
material by means of the Rock- 
well hardness tester. The read- 
ings given are those shown on 
the Red or “B” scale of the dial 
using the diamond cone and the 
150 kgm. weight. 


The loss of strength curve 
was obtained from specimens of 
the material coiled into helical 
compression springs. The stress 
shown was calculated from the 
actual load in pounds subjected 
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in which D—pitch diam.; d= 
wire diam.; W=load. 

In each case the values ob- 
tained were taken from the cold 
specimens after having been 
subjected to the temperatures 
shown. 


The drop in strength is in 
reality a measure of the amount 
of permanent set suffered by 
the spring when loaded at given 
temperatures. 

The question as to what tem- 
perature a spring will stand, or 
the amount of “set” a spring 
will take when operating under 
a given temperature is some- 
what analogous to the question 
of how far a spring will deflect 
and still retain its entire free 
length when released, or what 
load a spring of a given design 
will support. 


Set Varies With Heat 


For a given design of spring 
it is a known fact that the 
greater the load the greater will 
be the deflection in some definite 
relation. In the case of a helical 
spring this relation is directly 
proportional. In the case of a 
spring operating at elevated 
temperatures the amount of set 
it will take is proportional but 
to a varying degree. Up to a 
certain stress and temperature 
springs made of Monel Metal 





upon the spring using the take no appreciable set. As 
formula: soon as this point is exceeded 
Load Cold—Load supported after heating to temperatures shown. Pounds per square inch. 
Temp. 2500 2500 3100 3500 4000 4500 5100 5500 6000 6500 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 9,700 9,630 9,150 8,350 7,130 6,380 
20,000 20,000 20,000 19,900 19,800 19,700 19,300 18,400 16,800 15,410 13,100 
30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 29,600 29,300 27,900 25,400 23,230 19,600 
40.000 40,000 39,800 39,600 39,300 39,200 38,300 35,200 31,200 28,500 23,700 
50,000 50,000 50,000 49,400 49,000 48,800 47,400 44,000 39,800 34,500 27,600 
60,000 60,000 59,900 59,800 59,000 58,500 57,300 53,500 49.000 43,700 36,800 
70,000 70,000 69,500 69,400 68,600 68,400 65,800 60,200 55,200 48,400 40,000 ° 
80,000 80,000 78,500 77,700 76,500 75,700 72,800 67,000 62,100 53,000 43,000 


Physical Data on Springs—-O.D. 1.255, d. .224 P.d. 1.031, S—— 233. x W., Rockwell Hardness, 
B-Seale 58-60, E.L. 54,000 psi., Ult. L. 84,000 psi. 
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in either stress or temperature, 
then the load begins to drop of, 
showing that the spring is los- 
ing its original strength. 

These values of loss can read- 
ily be determined by plotting the 
results taken from the actual 
specimens of springs loaded at 
various stresses and then sub- 
jected to a series of gradually in- 
creasing temperatures. The 
higher the stress under which 
the spring is operating the lower 
will be the temperature at which 
it begins to lose its original load. 
In the accompanying diagram 
are plotted the results of tests 
made upon springs which were 
loaded at stresses varying from 
10,000 to 80,000 lb. per sq. inch 
in steps of 10,000 torsional fibre 
stress. 

From the diagram it will be 
noted that the area under the 
heavy line is the range of 
stresses under which a spring 
will operate with no loss or set 
for the corresponding tempera- 
tures. To the right of this line 
the springs gradually begin to 
lose in strength and as the tem- 
perature is increased this loss or 
“set” becomes more and more 
rapid until at a temperature of 
about 650° Fahr. the springs 
have lost 50% or more of their 
original loaded strength. 

High Temperature Guide 

When using Monel Metal un- 
der conditions of elevated tem- 
peratures, it is advisable to fol- 
low the diagram as a guide and 
it is further advisable to use the 
springs at a stress sufficiently 
low that they will not be sub- 
ject to more than a 5% loss in 


load at the temperature in which 
they are to operate. In many 
cases this would be commercially 
good practice since the capacity 
of the spring is subject to a 
possible 10% load variation in 
the process of manufacture. If 
the springs then are designed 
with a safety factor of 5% to 
10% capacity above that under 
which they are required to 
operate, the slight loss they 
will suffer will bring them down 
to very near the correct load. 


Controlling Set 


In cases where the capacity is 
extremely important and it is 
desirable to suffer no loss on the 
spring after it has once been as- 
sembled and adjusted, it is nec- 
essary to remove this initial set 
in the spring by actually press- 
ing it down under the tempera- 
ture, or slightly above the tem- 
perature at which it is to be 
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used, thereby removing the dan- 
ger of the spring taking further 
set after it is assembled. It is 
found that this can be done if 
the chart is followed closely. A 
spring can be designed to the 
desired capacity by allowing for 
the amount of set which it is 
subject to take, then remove 
this set at a temperature 
slightly above that in which the 
spring is to operate, after which 
it will suffer no further loss in 
load. 

The advisability of using 
Monel Metal lies not so much in 
the fact that it is mechanically 
superior to other metals under 
conditions of elevated tempera- 
tures, but particularly because it 
does not corrode as readily under 
those conditions. It is resistant 
to the action of steam, salt or 
lime water, a large number of 
organic acids and solutions, and 
at the same time will retain 
these properties at elevated tem- 
peratures. 


Higher Resistance Alloys 


Where the problem ‘is not one 
of corrosion, but merely resist- 
ance to high temperature, it is 
often advisable to use some al- 
loy spring steels, especially 
where the temperature condi- 
tion .is beyond the range of 
Monel Metal. Some chromium 
alloy steels, for example, have 
a heat characteristic at least 
100° Fahr. above that of Monel 
Metal, for the corresponding 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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Wire Rope Lubrication 


In Winter 


Effects of severe weather on exposed equipment 
may be offset by use of seasonable lubricants 


Reprinted from “Lubrication” through;courtesy of The Texas Company 


ITH the approach of cold 

weather, the lifting of ma- 
terials in bulk, package or by the 
piece, for the purpose of trans- 
fer from one locality to another, 
will once again become a decided 
problem to many. A problem 
by virtue of the fact that very 
frequently their hoisting or ma- 
terials handling equipment will 
be subjected to the rigors of 
snow, ice and rain, with the at- 
tendant effects upon lubrication, 
the development of abnormal 
friction and increase in costs of 
maintenance. ; 

There is much to be said in 
connection with effective lubri- 
cation of hoisting and materials 
handling equipment in cold 
weather for there is a decidedly 
intimate relationship between 
lubrication, production and cost 
of upkeep. In general, the ma- 
chinery involved is massive, with 
rugged gears, comparatively 
heavy duty bearings and wire 
rope of widely varying dimen- 
sions. 

Protection Against Exposure 

Where operations are carried 
out under cover with adequate 
provision for more or less heat- 
ing, or at least where exposure 
to weather conditions can be 
guarded against, more nearly 
can the full benefits of proper 
lubrication be realized. Unfor- 
tunately, however, much of such 
equipment must operate in the 
open. 

So the yard machinery must 
simply do extra duty, be it in the 
removal of ice or snow, or 
floundering through the mud, 
but always operating neverthe- 
less. The brunt of such service 
will be borne by the gears, 


‘chains, bearings and wire rope, 


according to the type of equip- 
ment involved. 





For the hoisting of 
materials in the min- 
ing industry a form 
of skip hoist as 
shown here is fre- 
quently employed. 
Wire rope lubrication 
is especially import- 
ant with such equip- 
ment if longevity and 
durability are to be 
assured in the pres- 
ence of possible sul- 
phur fumes, rain, and 
the normal effects of 
daily wear and tear. 





Wire rope lubrication is one 
of the most important factors in 
any plant where materials in 
bulk such as ore, coke or coal 
are to be handled. For the ulti- 
mate efficiency of operation is, 
to a large extent, dependent up- 
on the condition of the cables 
or wire ropes. It can be easily 
realized that a rope with one or 
two broken strands due to rust- 
ing or wear traceable to improp- 
er lubrication, may not only 
cause a tie-up of the entire ma- 
chine if such strands interfere 
with the operation of sheaves, or 
other companion cables, but may 
also present a distinct hazard. 
Any wire rope in such condition 
is just that much weaker and 
less capable of handling the im- 
posed loads. 

It is not enough to assume 
that because such ropes come 
from the manufacturers in a 
lubricated state, being in gen- 
eral wound on an oil saturated 
core, that further lubrication is 











Courtesy of The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 


unnecessary. Under operation 
there is constant friction and 
wear between the strands, and 
a tendency to squeeze out any 
contained lubricant, especially 
when the ropes pass over 
sheaves or around drums. The 
renewal of this product is, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity. 


Mineral Lubricants 
Recommended 


The matter of friction be- 
tween the strands of a wire 
rope is essentially the same as 
friction between a bearing and 
shaft. Overheating and abnor- 
mal wear will practically always 
result, to reduce the load carry- 
ing capacity and increase the 
amount of power consumed in 
operation. This can only be 
overcome by effective lubrica- 
tion, brought about by the 
proper application of a suitably 
prepared wire rope compound, 
which will be capable of not only 
penetrating to the innermost 
strands and core of the rope, but 
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also sufficiently adhesive and 
viscous to resist being pre- 
maturely squeezed out, or wash- 
ed off by rain or sleet. 

Essentially a wire rope lubri- 
cant, in addition to the proper- 
ties mentioned above, must not 
tend to cake, gum or ball up, 
especially if contaminated with 
an excess of dust, dirt or metal- 
lic particles. 

Furthermore, it must be re- 
sistive to the thinning-down ef- 
fects of higher temperature. 
This, of course, directly involves 
the viscosity or relative fluidity 
of the product. In fact, viscos- 
ity of such products is the es- 
sential characteristic involved 
in purchasing. It should not, 
however, be assumed as being 
the chief guide as to the actual 
suitability of a wire rope lubri- 
cant. 

In this regard the ability of 
the latter to function, penetrate 
and stick under actual operating 
conditions, is of outstanding im- 
portance. In consequence such 
products should not be purchas- 
ed haphazardly, nor on a price 
basis alone. The potential dif- 
ficulties that might result in cold 
weather are too serious. 


Viscosity and Temperature 


According to the operating 
temperatures that may be in- 
volved, and the possibility of the 
presence of an excess of water, 
the viscosity of a wire rope 
lubricant should range from 500 
to 1000 seconds Saybolt at 210 
degrees Fahrenheit. In warm 
localities, as adjacent to ovens, 
furnaces, etc., where there 
might be possidility of such 
products thinniug down to the 
extent of dripping off to perhaps 
result in lack of lubrication, it 
will be advis::ble to use a lubri- 
cant of approximately 1000 sec- 
onds viscosity, in accordance of 
course, with the temperature 
prevalent. 

On the other hand, under 
relatively cold conditions as 
might be involved adjacent to 
the Great Lakes, in Canada or 
the Northwest, it would be ad- 
visable to use a thinner product, 
but again in accordance with the 
range of operating temperatures 
involved. 

Wire rope lubricants to meet 


Even though not 
directly exposed to 
severe out-door 
weather, wire rope 
used for interior serv- 
ice may he con- 
stantly in the path 
of dust, abrasives, 
etc., which easily ac- 
cumulate on the rope 
and eventually work 
in between the 
strands unless un 
adequate protective 
film of lubricant is 
constantly maintain- 
ed. 


the aforesaid requirements 
should, in general, be straight 
mineral petroleum products, de- 
void of fillers or thickening 
mediums. In other words, what- 
ever the viscosity, it should be 
an inherent property of the 
lubricant, not an artificial char- 
acteristic which cannot be de- 
pended upon. 

It is for this reason that 
greases or soap-thickened min- 
eral oils are relatively unsuited 
to wire rope lubrication. To at- 
tain the requisite body a com- 
paratively high percentage of 
soap would be necessary. Soap, 
of course, serves as the carry- 
ing medium for the oil. It has 
relatively no lubricating value, 
however; as a result, this prop- 
erty in the resultant products is 
decreased to a marked extent. 
Furthermore, the adhesive char- 
acteristic of greases is low. In 
consequence such products will 
not, in general, meet the re- 
quirements of wire rope lubrica- 
tion. 


Hot Lubricants Essential 


As a general rule wire rope 
lubricants, by virtue of their 
viscosity and inertness, must 
be applied in heated condition. 
To merely attempt to daub or 
paint a rope with such a prod- 
uct at normal temperatures 
would be relatively impossible. 
Even though the surface might 
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be more or less coated, the pos- 
sibility of penetration occur- 
ring to any extent would be re- 
mote. We must realize that this 
latter is the secret of effective 
wire rope lubrication. The 
amount of wear occurring be- 
tween the exterior of such a 
rope and the sheaves is not as 
marked as that which occurs be- 
tween adjacent strands when 
the rope is flexed or bent as in 
passing over sheaves or hoisting 
drums. On the other hand, 
bending promotes penetration 
of the lubricant. 


The Split Box Method 


A very satisfactory method 
of treating wire ropes is to use 
a form of split box through 
which the rope can be run. Such 
a box can be readily built in the 
average plant, with suitable 
provision for rendering it suf- 
ficiently tight to prevent the 
lubricant from leaking out, even 
when reduced in viscosity by 
heating. The slow passage of 
the rope through such a bath 
of heated compound will insure 
that not only will the surface 
be coated, but also that the re- 
quisite penetration takes place 
to the inner strands. Further 
slow working of the rope over 
the sheaves before the lubricant 
has time to cool completely will 
tend to aid in bringing about the 
maximum of penetration. 
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New Developments In Materials 


Handling 


Saving in time and labor costs are responsible for 
rapid increase in use of skid platform shipments 


By R. L. Lockwood 


Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce 


HE World War taught a 

great many lessons, among 
which was the lesson that prod- 
uction methods had far outrun 
handling methods, particularly 
the handling of finished goods. 
In the case of hundreds of com- 
modities, it took just as long to 
load a box car in 1920 as it did 
in 1880, whereas production 
methods during that period had 
been wholly revolutionized. Few 
accurate cost figures were avail- 
able in connection with handl- 
ing finished goods, such as were 
commonly known in connection 
with production, but a few engi- 
neers and executives began to 
recognize the vast difference be- 
tween the highly developed ma- 
chinery and methods of produc- 
tion and the primitive methods 
of handling goods. 


Heavy Handling Costs 


Recent studies of production 
processes throughout the coun- 
try indicate that on the aver- 
age 55 per cent of the cost of a 
manufactured article is expend- 
ed in handling and moving ma- 
terial, and the other 45 per cent 
in actual fabrication or ma- 
chine processes. In certain in- 
dustries, notably the automo- 
tive industry, handling material 
has been reduced to its lowest 
possible terms; on the other 
hand, in the foundry industry, 
for example, there are many in- 
stances where it is necessary to 
move, handle, and rehandle ma- 
terial amounting to over 100 
tons for each ton of finished 
castings produced. 

Manufacturers of various 
kinds of handling equipment, 
notably two-wheeled and four- 
Contributed for presentation at the Annual 


Meeting of The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, New York, December, 1928. 


wheeled trucks, certain forms 
of conveyors, monorail and other 
trolley installations, and various 
other devices did their best to 
educate industry and commerce 
along these lines, but until after 
the World War progress had 
been very slow. However, an- 
other forward step in the history 
of moving objects was about to 
be accomplished. With the les- 
sons of the World War in mind, 
and with increasing recognition 
of the conditions above describ- 
ed, more and more attention was 
focused on methods of handling 
finished goods. The necessary 
mechanical appliances were al- 
most all available in some form, 
and needed only to be adapted 
to new uses. Among other de- 
vices for handling goods were 
lift trucks, operated either by 
hand or power, developed more 
than forty years ago and first 
used to handle stoves and similar 
objects supported on legs. The 
lift truck had come into fairly 
extensive use by 1915. There 
seems to be no record to show 
who first thought of building a 
separate lifting platform to go 
with the lift truck, in order to 
carry objects which did not 
happen to have legs under them. 


The Modern Skid Platform 


One of the oldest devices in 
the whole history of moving 
objects, the sled or sledge, had 
unrecognized possibilities, and 
after a long lapse of years was 
brought to life in the form of 
the modern skid platform or 
“skid.” All sorts of objects 
could be loaded on it, and by t»_ 
use of the lift truck the loaded 
platform could be picked up, 


taken to any desired place, and’ 


set down again. Lift trucks 


grew in size and capacity, power 
being applied to them in many 
cases. More and more plants 
began to use this method for 
handling a wide range of com- 
modities. Loads increased stead- 
ily to a point where lift trucks 
are now made to handle loads 
up to ten tons, although the 
average is 214 to 3 tons. Once 
the ancient sled and the modern 
lift truck had been brought to- 
gether, their use in combination 
spread so rapidly that it is esti- 
mated that about 9,000,000 
skids and 110,000 lift trucks are 
in service in the United States. 
Opportunity for Economies 
During the period in which 
the skid and lift truck were ex- 
tensively developed, a_ parallel 
development took place in con- 
nection with industrial tractors 
and trailers, particularly for 
use in railway freight stations, 
ware houses, and steamship ter- 
minals. Numberless forms of 
hand or power-drawn trucks 
and trailers rapidly came on the 
market, all designed to reduce 
the time and the labor cost of 
handling miscellaneous goods. 
Handling costs in railway 
freight stations were reduced 
from 25 to 75 per cent in many 
cases. A study made by the 
Transportation Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, covering a number 
of miscellaneous commodities, 
showed that of every dollar 
spent to get these commodities 
from the final machine or fac- 
tory process into the hands of 
the consumer ready for use, 10 
cents represented the actual 
rail or water transportation, and 
90 cents the cost of packing, 
(Please turn to page 64) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 
OREIGN trade opportuni- 
ties reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce during the month 
of January include inquiries 
from the following sources: For 
electrical supplies of all kinds 
(35529) from Rosario, Argen- 
tina; for steel, spring (35532) 
from Lahore, India; for wire, 
annealed, 8, 9 and 10 gauge 
(35528) from Prince Rupert, 
Canada; for ball and rod mills 
(35583) from Vancouver, Can- 
ada; for bare copper wire 
(35778) from Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; for electric wiring sup- 
plies (35775) from Rosario, Ar- 
gentina; for telephone line ma- 
terial (35932) from Chihauhau, 
Mexico; for enameled copper 
wire (35894) from Queensway, 
England; for bolts and wood 
metal screws (35903) from La 
Paz, Bolivia; for dead soft 
horseshoe nails (35904) from 
Sheffield, England; for steel wire 
(35901) from Ensenada, Mexi- 
co; for galvanized telephone wire 
(35932) from Chihauhau, Mexi- 
co. 
Westinghouse Elects 
NDREW WELLS ROBERT- 
SON of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the ‘board of 
directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Company in a meeting of that 
board, held in its offices at 150 
Broadway, New York City, 
January 16. 

Mr. Robertson is of Scottish 
parentage. He is in his 49th 
year. He was graduated from 
Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., in 1906 with a degree of 
AB and from the Law School 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1910 with a degree of LLD. 
After practising law in Pitts- 
burgh, he became General At- 
torney of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, which, with its affiliated 
companies operated all of the 
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electric light and street railway 
properties and most of the gas 
properties in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. After having served for 
several years as Vice President 
of that Company in charge of 
public relations and the Law 
Department he was elected as 
its president in 1926, which 
office he has held since. 

In addition to his important 
business activities, Mr. Robert- 
son has been prominent in pub- 
lic affairs in Pittsburgh, especi- 
ally in connection with the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Robertson will 
withdraw from his other busi- 
ness activities and devote his 
entire time to the Westinghouse 
Company. For the present his 
official headquarters will be in 
Pittsburgh. 





Screw Machine Products 
Meeting 

T the annual meeting of the 
4 Screw Machine Products 
Association held in Chicago 
January 16, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, 
Fred H. Fischer, Fischer Special 
Mfg. Co. Cincinnati; Vice 
President, Scott Osgood, Curtis 
Screw Co., Buffalo; Secretary, 
Mac It Parts Company, Lancas- 
ter, Penna.; Treasurer, J. W. 
McDonough, The Sherman-Klove 
Co., Chicago. Dr. Swanson, of 
the Swanson Ogilvie Company, 
presented his report on a survey 
of cost finding methods showing 
present methods in_ sixteen 
plants supplemented by data 
gathered from sixty-eight ques- 
tionaires. Production, methods 
of cost accounting, estimating 
and various trade policies were 
discussed together with many 
recommendations. 





Mossberg Reports Progress 
WYNFILLED orders on hand 
© that will require three 
months to clear away, where 
ordinarily a thirty-day business 
would be in prospect. A plant 
that has been working on a 





partial overtime basis and now 
goes onto a_ twenty-four-hour 
schedule. A_ substantial in- 
crease in size of plant in con- 
templation. This is the report 
that closes the year of 1928 for 
the Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corporation, a reflection of bet- 
ter business conditions in New 
England and the country at 
large. This concern specializes 
in the design and manufacture 
of pressed steel reels, spools, 
vulcanizing pans, vulcanizing 
reels, braider carriers and allied 
equipment for the wire industry. 
It has also won an enviable re- 
putation for the design and 
manufacture of pressed steel 
beams, beam heads and non- 
chafing drop wires for the tex- 
tile industry. 

The wire industry, speeded up 
by the demands of both electri- 
cal and radio requirements, has 
turned to better, stronger and 
more accurate reels and spools 
for wire drawing. And to both 
increase and improve their pro- 
dust, manufacturers of insulated 
wire and cables have turned to 
the more substantial electrically 
welded, alloyed steel vulcanizing 
reels and pans, and to high-speed 
braider carriers for the outside 
covering of insulated’ wire. 
Mosspeed Braider Carriers in- 
crease the effective speed of 
standard braiding machines 
very materially, and the perfect- 
ly controlled, uniform tension 
made possible by the use of 
springs instead of weights in 
many cases effects'a consider- 
able saving in yarn as well as in- 
sures a better product. 





Personal Mention 

Wilmer Cordes has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Cordes 
succeeds Burley B. Ayers, re- 
signed. Mr. Cordes assumed 
Mr. Ayers’ duties on the latter’s 
resignation. 
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Phillip L. Thompson, for the 
past eighteen years publicity 
manager of Western Electric 
Company, and with the firm for 
more than twenty-five years, has 
been given the title of director 
of public relations. He will be 
responsible for not only the ad- 
vertising but ‘for all of its 
organized activities through 
which it contacts with the public. 


W. A. Wolff assumes the title. 


of advertising manager. 


W. H. Martin, formerly with 
Union Wire Die Corporation, 
has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Wire Die Division 
of the Carboloy Company, Inc., 
with headquarters at 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Obituary 

Mr. William H. Bone, First 
Vice President and General 
Manager of the Ironsides Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, died De- 
cember 19, 1928. Mr. Bone’s 
most important connections were 
with the Pool & Hunt Co. of Bal- 
timore, the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company of Indianapolis, and 
the Walker Mfg. Co. of Cleve- 
land. He had been First Vice 
President of the Ironsides Com- 
pany from 1898 until the time 
of his death. 


Building and Expansion 
Canadian Wirebound Boxes, 
Inc., 1000 Gerard Street East, 
Toronto, Canada, has purchased 
property adjoining its present 
plant and is preparing to bui!d 
additional factory. 





Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
has’ been organized by officiais 
of Consolidated Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, with a capital of 
$3,000,000, to take over the old- 
er organization. A new stock 
issue will provide funds for ex- 
pansion. 





Atlas-Ansonia Co., New Hav- 
en, Conn., is the title of the con- 
solidation of the former Atlas 
Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wire 
forms and other specialties and 
the Ansonia Novelty Co., for- 
merly of Ansonia, Conn. 





COMING EVENTS | 
Feb. 6-18. Aviation Show at New 
| York. Secretary, L. L. Anderson, | 
| 152 W. 42nd St., New York City. | 
| Feb, 12-15. Chicago Power Show | 
|and Midwestern Engineering Ex- | 
| position at Chicago. Secretary, G. 
| E. Pfiisterer, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., | 
| Chicago. 
Feb. 18-Mch. 1st. British Indus- 
|tries Fair. Auspices of British 
| Government. London and Birming- | 


ham, England. | 
| Feb. 18-19. Associated General | 
| Contractors of America at Chicago. 
| Secretary, D. H. Sawyer, Munsey | 
/Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Mareh 4-7. National Railway | 
| Appliance Exhibition at Chicago. | 
| Secretary, C. W. Kelly, 1014 S.}| 
| Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
| Meh, 13-14. Annual general | 
| meeting of the Institute of Metals. | 
| Hall of the Institution of Mechan- | 
ical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S. 
|W. 1, London, England. 
| Mch. 15. International Exposi- | 
ition. Seville, Spain. Hon. Thomas 
| E. Campbell, U. S. Commissioner. 
April 8-12. American Foundry- 
men’s Assn. at Chicago. Secretary, 
|C. E. Hoyt, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
| cago. | 
April 15-17. American Zine In- 
| stitute at St. Louis. Secretary, S. 
S. Tuthill, 27 Cedar St., New York. | 
| May 6-11. Chemical Show. | 
|Grand Central Palace, New York 
| City. International Exposition 
| Company; F. W. Payne, President. 
June 3-6. National Assn. of Pur- 
|chasing Agents at Buffalo. Sec- | 
| retary, George A. Renard, 11 Park 
| Place, New York. 
| June 5-7. Canadian Electric 
| Railway Assn. at Montreal. Sec- | 
retary, E. Smith, Jr., 35 Yonge St., 
| Toronto. 











For the expediting of ship- 
ments of brass and copper to 
their mid-western customers, 
the Chase Brass and Copper 
Company has made plans for the 
erection of a branch plant in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Freas-Therms Electric Co., 
Irvington, N. J., manufacturers 
of electric equipment, has award- 
ed contract for a factory unit 
to cost about $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Pittsburgh, has bought ad- 
ditional property adjoining its 
Perth Amboy, N. J., plant for 
the site of a new wire and rod 
mill to cost upward of $200,000. 
H. V. Wodtke is general man- 
ager. 
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Dudlo Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, division of 
General Cable Co., has awarded 
contract for additional factory 
unit to cost about $80,000 with 
equipment. 





A delegation from the Soviet 
Russian Government, making 
purchases of machinery and 
equipment from American 
manufacturers, has headquar- 
ters at the offices of Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, official buy- 
ing agency of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 





Belden Manufacturing Co., 
2300 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago, insulated wire and 
cables, will build and equip a 
Plant at Richmond, Indiana, at 
an estimated cost of $150,000. 





Flint Ornamental Iron & Wire 
Works, Flint, Michigan, is plan- 
ning a new one-story plant at an 
estimated cost of $25,000. 





Crescent Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., Olden and Taylor 
Avenues, Trenton, N. J., has 
awarded contract for additional 
factory unit estimated to cost 
$85,000 with equipment. 





Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 
Rockford, Illinois, is building a 
one-story addition to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 





W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has purchased a site on 
Ontario St., St. Catharine’s, On- 
tario, Canada, for a factory to 
manufacture woven wire 
screens, screening equipment 
and other of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 





Rome Wire Company, Rome, 
New York, is building and equip- 
ping additional factory space 
occupying about 41,000 square 
feet of floor space at an expendi- 
ture estimated at $250,000. The 
addition will supply increased 
facilities for the manufacture 
of “trenchlay’’, one of the com- 
pany’s recently developed cable 
products. 
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i> These Machines Go Into Production ¢@-R 


Rod Frame Double 5-Dratit 


(No. 5—14 or 15 wire) No. 14 to No. 23 
Patented June 3, 1924—May 12, 1925—others pending ‘ 


3 to 4 Blocks; 
All Ball or Roller Bearings No. 14 to 194 

No Differential Gearing. No. 14 
Automatic Compensation for Speeds of Heads. 0 


More than 270 heads of j 

















Se Patenting Furnace Take-Up | 
Ss tan dar d Ro d Frame—10 Block (New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) : 


Long, Stiff Spindles, in anti-friction bearings, and equipped 
with friction Clutches. Powerful and reliable. 
Practically noiseless in operation. 


(New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


i 
AGENTS: CHICAGO TERRITORY SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES A 
Neff, Kohibusch & Bissell, Inc. Louis G. Henes 
FOREIGN AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


UNITED KINGDOM—Mr. Fredk. A. Perry, 63 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4. 
FRANCE—Mr. Edgar Bloxham, 12 Rue du Delta, Paris. BELGIUM— Isbecque, Todd & Cie., 25-27 Boul. Emile Bockstael, Brussels. 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO—Arthur Jackson Machine Tool Co. 


WORCESTEMA 
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mn ath@-Reducing Overhead-Increasing Production!! 


rafty, Intermediate Double 8-Draft Fine Wire: Wet 


. 23, fr low carbon wire. No. 22 to 36. High or low carbon wire. 


locks grage Operator. 6 Blocks to A 0 
9—1 00 Ibs. per block. ocks to Average Operator, 22-33, 8-hole, 660 Ibs. per day 


)—5 #400 Ibs. per block. of ten hours. 


ds of ijroved model in operation 
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Many thousands of these heads in operation 
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Heavy 16” Frame For .65 Carbon Wire 
No. 10'4 to .037” 


15 Blocks: Motor driven. Silent chain. Anti fric- 
High Carbon Wire tion bearings and cut gears throughout. 


irect driven with silent chain. Cut gears throughout. Anti- (New Plant of Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 
i ction bearings. Variable speed for finishing block. 
' (New Plant of Thompson Wire Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


7 
A Agents: Philadelphia Territory 
v 4s n< e Swind Machinery Co. 


ITALY—Henry Coe & Clerici, Milan. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND—Edwin Wood Pty., Ltd., Melbourne. 
JAPAN—Andrews & George Co., Tokyo. SWEDEN AND FINLAND—Maskinaktiebolaget Karlebo, Stockholm. 


EMASS., U.S. A. 
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The Australian Market For Wire 
Screen Cloth and Wire Netting 


Improved status of home industry, prison labor, and 
local price competition reduce demand for our exports 


N a report to the Department 
of Commerce, _ Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Charles F. 
‘Baldwin, stationed at Melbourne, 
writes as follows about trade 
conditions in the antipodes as of 
October 15, 1928. 

There is a good demand for 
wire screen cloth in Australia, 
particularly in seaside and coun- 
try resorts, owing to the pre- 
valence of flies and mosquitoes. 
It is used principally for sleep- 
outs, window screens, and screen 
doors. 


Local Monopoly on Market 


The Australian wire screen 
cloth market is controlled by the 
Cyclone Fence & Gate Co., Pty., 
Ltd., 191 William Street, Mel- 
bourne, who have plants in both 
Melbourne and Adelaide. This 
local concern is turning out gal- 
vanized and bronze screen wire 
cloth of very good quality, which 
with the protection of 45 per 
cent import duty makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for American 
manufacturers to compete. 
Formerly, it was complained 
that the local wire would not 
stand stretching, but it is now 
said to compare favorably with 
the imported article. 

Galvanoid wire is not manu- 
factured locally. This last is used 
principally in seaside resorts 
where galvanized wire rusts 
from the salt air. American 
manufacturers are still doing a 
fair business in galvanoid, but 
the demand is falling off, owing 
to the fact that bronze wire, 
which is turned out locally, is 
coming to be used largely in- 
stead of galvanoid. 

American manufacturers of 
galvanized and bronze screen 
wire cloth have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with 
the local products during the 
past few years. According to re- 


ports from the trade, where 
American manufacturers were 
at one time selling several mil- 
lion square feet of screen wire 
cloth a year in Australia, sales 
have now dropped to approxi- 
mately 20,000 square feet, and 
there are no prospects of an im- 
provement in the future. 


Price War on Galvanized 

During the past year, Ameri- 
can manufacturers of galvanized 
wire reduced their prices, and 
the local company then brought 
down its prices to compete with 
them. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the galvanized wire 
screening used here is said to be 
12-mesh, 33-gauge. Some very 
fine imported mesh has been 
selling in Queensland recently, 
but the demand is limited. 

At present, 12-mesh 33 gauge 
galvanized of American manu- 
facture is quoted at $1.90 per 
100 square feet, in addition to 
approximately 70 per cent to 
land (including 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty, together with 
freight and insurance), making 
the American landed price $3.23, 
as compared with the (approxi- 
mate) local price of $3 per 100 
square feet, less 5 per cent. 

In bronze wire, 20, 24, and 36 
inches wide, 14-mesh by 0.01185, 
the American product is selling 
at $4.90 per 100 square feet, 








Diamond Die Drilling 


The only important ad- 
vance that has been made for 
years in the drilling and re- 
cutting of diamond dies for 
wire drawing will be report- 
ed at length in an article in 
the March issue of 


Wire & Wire Products 




















which amounts to approximately 
41% pence per square foot landed 
here. Local bronze wire is quoted 
at 334, pence per square foot, 
and local buyers are guaranteed 
against any drop in prices. 

Owing to the reduced price of 
galvanized wire, the demand for 
green painted wire screen cloth 
has ceased, and those firms 
holding stocks were forced to 
sell at greatly reduced prices to 
dispose of them. 


Wire Netting Industry Thrives 


Australian manufacture of 
wire netting is the subject of 
another report from the U. S. 
consular office at Melbourne 
under date of October 30, 1928. 
It follows in full. 


For a number of years the 
manufacture of wire netting 
has been one of the principal in- 
dustries carried on at the State 
prison at Pentridge, Victoria. 
This industry has developed to 
such an extent that it is now al- 
most able to supply the full 
needs of the Victorian Lands 
Department, which makes wire 
netting available to land set- 
tlers on easy terms, in order 
that they may make their hold- 
ings rabbit and vermin proof. 

In an article published in the 
Melbourne “Age” of October 
19, 1928, the following particu- 
lars were given regarding this 
industry:—During 1927, 740 
miles of 142 inch gauge wire 
netting valued at £32,000 was 
manufactured at Pentridge, all 
of which was supplied to the 
Lands Department. The re- 
quirements of the Department 
for that year, however, were 
1,560 miles, valued at £70,000, 
820 miles of which were sup- 
plied by other Australian fac- 
tories. 


(Please turn to page 62) 
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DIGEST OF RECENT TRADE LITERATURE | 








Methods of Test Relating to 
Electrical Insulating Materi- 
als. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadel- 
phia. 152 pages. Illustrated. 
85 cents. 


Contains in one volume all the ~ 


tests and specifications for in- 
sulating materials developed by 
the A. S. T. M. over a period of 
several years. Standard meth- 
ods are described for testing 
molded insulating materials and 
electrical insulating oils, and 
standard specifications are given 
for friction tape for general elec- 
trical purposes, rubber gloves 
for electrical workers, rubber 
matting for electrical apparatus, 
tolerances and test methods for 
electrical cotton yarns, and for 
electrical tapes of silk and cot- 
ton. The tentative testing 
methods described cover insul- 
ating varnishes, electrical por- 
celain, sheet and tape, untreat- 
ed paper, laminated and _ solid 
sheet, varnished cloth tape, in- 
sulating materials, cable splic- 
ing and pothead compounds, and 
there are also tentative speci- 
fications for rubber insulating 
tape. 





The Rod Mill Electrification at 
the South Works of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company. 
Iron and Steel Engineer. De- 
cember, 1928. P. 501. 
Within the past eighteen 

months this plant has under- 

gone an almost complete replace- 
ment and electrification of its 
hot rolling mills, only one steam- 
driven unit remaining. Among 

the innovations described is a 

new wire rod mill said to be the 

fastest and best of its kind in 
the world. It is a double line 

mill with separate finishing 

trains. The roughing and inter- 

mediate trains are both driven 
from the same motor, which is 
rated at 3000 horse power at 
50° C. rise and has a_ speed 
range of 180 to 370 r. p. m. by 
field control. Each finishing 


train is driven by an 800 h. p., 
50°C. rise motor with a speed 
range of 535 to 750 r. p.m. The 
operator of the mill is located 
aloft at a control desk provided 
with electrical equipment for in- 
stant and accurate control of all 
the operations below. 





Some Properties of Cold Drawn 
and of Heat Treated Steel 
Wire. Proceedings, Iron and 
Steel Institute, London, Eng- 
land. September, 1928. 

A report of tests on the effect 
of heat treatment on cold drawn 
alloy steel (chromium-vanad- 
ium) wire made by S. H. Rees, 
B. Se., of the Research Depart- 
ment, Woolwich. A study was 
made of the effect of low tem- 
perature on mechanical prop- 
erties, on tensile strength, 
miscrostructure, dimensions, be- 
havior under stress, and on 
permanent set at elevated tem- 
peratures. The examination of 
the properties of the alloy wire 
shows that conclusions previous- 
ly arrived at in connection with 
carbon steel wire are applic- 
able when suitable modifications 
of the quantitative data have 
been made. 


Trade Literature Received 


Heat Treating 

“Electric Heat in General 
Electric Factories.” General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 32 pages. Illustrated from 
photographs. Electrically heated 
annealing and heat treating 
equipment and its industrial 
applications are described and 
illustrated with pictures of G. 
E. factory installations. There 
are furnaces for a great variety 
of purposes, including one with 
a capacity of 36 tons a day for 
bright-annealing copper wire, 
a sherardizing drum _ furnace 
for bolts, nuts, etc., vacuum 
impregnating tanks for insu- 
lating coils, and melting pots 
for white metals such as are 
used for tinning steel and cop- 
per wire and strip. 


Reels and Spools 

“Reels and Spools for the Wire 
Industry.” Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Corporation, Attleboro, 
Mass. Catalog No. 104. 40 pages. 
Illustrated. Listings and descrip- 
tions of pressed steel reels, 
spools and similar appliances for 
the wire industry. Includes reels 
for annealing, handling, take-off, 
braiding, stranding and shipping 
round and flat wires in all sizes; 
shop and special spools, wire 
weaving spools; reels for vul- 
canizing and impregnating; 
swifts, vulcanizing pans, braider 
carriers, cop holders and _ bob- 
bins. 





Chemicals 

“Chemicals.” The Kalbfleisch 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 84 pages. Illu- 
strated. A handbook that is 
much more comprehensive than 
the conventional catalogue of in- 
dustrial chemicals. The data 
given is designed to simplify the 
purchase of chemicals and to 
make it an exact and economical 
operation. To that end the text 
presents concise facts, tables, 
etc., about quality, uses, techni- 
cal service, storage, shipping 
etc., of the company’s products. 





Safety Devices 

“A Buyer’s Guide for the 
Safety Man.” National Safety 
Council, 108 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 36 pages. A directory 
of manufacturers and dealers of 
equipment, service and supplies 
for accident and fire prevention, 
health, sanitation, and industrial 
welfare generally. 





Electrical Progress 

“Engineering Achievements.” 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 24 pages. Illustrated. 
A brief descriptive review of 
outstanding examples of the 
trend of the electrical industry 
as indicated by new and excep- 
tional developments in produc- 
tion of the company’s materials, 
equipment, etc., during 1928. 
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A REVIEW OF RECENT PATENTS 
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Complete descriptions 
and drawings of any of 


mh the patents referred to on 


this page may be had for 
twenty five cents. Ad- 
dress orders to Wire & 
Wire Products, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Process For Pointing and Drawing 
Wire 1,696,698 


No. 1,696,698, PROCESS FOR 
POINTING AND DRAWING WIRES. 
Patented December 25, 1928, by Wil- 
liam H. Sommer, of Peoria, Illinois. 
A method for pointing and drawing 
wire or the like through a series of 
successive reducing dies of a continu- 
ous wire drawing bench, which re- 
sides in initially shaping the end por- 
tions of the wire to provide same with 
a succession of reduced portions, 
which latter correspond approximate- 
ly in diameter to the diameters of the 
reducing dies of a wire drawinz 
bench, and then in threading the end 
of least diameter into the reducing 
die of greatest diameter and moving 
the wire until the various diametered 
portions are in register with the re- 
spective reducing dies of correspond- 
ing diameter, and finally in drawing 
the wire through the reducing dies. 





No. 1,695,022, CUTTING TOOL FOR 
THE TIE WIRES OR BANDS OF 
CONCRETE BUILDING FORMS, 
BARRELS, BOXES, BALES, AND 
THE LIKE. Patented December 11, 
1928, by Ollie Warren Rankin, of 
Covington, Kentucky. Assignor to the 
Dawson-Evans Construction Co. of St. 
Bernard, Ohio. A tool adapted for 
use in cutting or severing the binding 
wires of concrete or other temporary 
building forms or frames when they 
are to be dismantled. This wire cut- 
ting implement is equally as well 
adapted to the purpose of removing 
binding tie wires from boxes and the 
like. 


No. 1,695,595, ELASTIC METAL 
STRINGING AND METHOD OF 
MAKING THE SAME. Patented De- 
cember 18, 1928, by William A. Larn- 
ed, of Summit, New Jersey. Assign- 
or to the Dayton Steel Racquet Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio. This string- 
ing is made up of wires that are first 
wound into groups, after which the 
groups themselves are wound togeth- 
er and then stretched to a blocking 
noint, or a point beyond which the 
stringing has a maintained elasticity 
due to the torsional reaction grouped 
upon each other. This construction 
permits of the stringing of tennis 
racquets and the like. 


No. 1,695,149, FENCE WIRE SPAC- 
ER AND HOLDER. Patented De- 
cember 11, 1928, by Roy Huston, of 
Seattle, Washington. This invention 
relates to wire spacing devices espe- 
cially designed to aid in properly 
spacing and positioning fence wires 
when securing the same to posts, an 
object being to provide a device for 
this purpose which may rest upon the 
ground to raise and hold the wires in 
place, or held against raising to de- 
press and space the wires in such 
manner as to hold them in proper 
spaced relation while they are being 
attached, and leave the hands of the 
workman free to attach the wires. 

No. 1,695,255, WIRE WORKING 
MACHINE. Patented December 11, 
1928, by Geo. F. Matteson, of Rocky- 
hill, Connecticut. Assignor to the F. 
B. Shuster Company, of New Haven, 
Connecticut. A machine more espe- 
cially adapted for straightening and 
cutting wire into definite lengths. 





No. 1,695,371, SCREEN. Patented 
December 18, 1928, by Andrew L. 
Felde, of Barnesville, Minnesota. A 
wire screen assembly to be used as a 
sorting belt, designed particularly for 
erading potatoes or other vegetables, 
the construction providing openings 
of circular contour. 





No. 1.696,889, ATTACHMENT FOR 
WIRE ROPE. Patented December 
25, 1928, by Rumsey W. Scott, of 
Montclair, New Jersey. Assignor t6 
American Cable Company, Inc., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. This invention 
relates to appliances for testing the 
strength of attachments secured to 
wire ropes and is of particular utility 
when utilized for field tests of fittings 
attached to elevator ropes. This 
patent was granted on a divisional 
application, the original application 
having been filed March 9, 1926. 





No. 1,694.922, DRAWING APPARA- 
TUS. Patented December 11, 1928, by 
Delamar C. Kinnear of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, Assignor to the Ameri- 
can Brass Company, of Waterbury. 
Connecticut. A new and improved 
tool for applying tubular connectors 
to adjacent ends of two electric con- 
ductor wires. The tool has sprine 


actuated clamping jaws for the work 
and manually controlled means for 
holding the jaws in open position and 
releasing them when desired. 























Cutting Tool For Tie Wires or Bands 
1,695,022 


1,681,414. DETACHABLE HAN- 
DLE, Patented August 21, 1928, by 
Buntaro Kumagai, of Los Angeles, 
California. A handle comprising a 
resilient wire of helical convolutions 
looped along its major axis so as to 
provide sets of convolutions arrang- 
ed side by side, the ends of said wire 
being secured to hold the end con- 
volutions interlaced, whereby said 
sets may be moved toward each other 
with other of the convolutions over- 
lapping and interlaced. 


1,681,418. FOLDING RACK OR 
HOLDER, patented August 21, 1928, 
by Andrew J. Livesay, of White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. This 
invention relates to a folding rack 
or holder for various articles, the 
general object of the invention being 
to form the rack of wire and to 
hingedly connect to the bottom there- 
of a yoke shaped member for holding 
papers, towels and the like. 


No. 1,695,608, MACHINE FOR 
MANUFACTURING WIRE GAR- 
MENT HANGERS. Patented Decem- 
ber 18, 1928, by F. Magidson, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Assignor, by 
direct and mesne assignments, - to 
Star Service Hanger Company, of De- 
troit, Michigan. A machine, by means 
of which the patentee claims that the 
wire garment hangers, so widely used 
by cleaners, may be made in rela- 
tively large quantities and at a very 
low cost. 











No. 1,695,791, LEADING-IN 
WIRES FOR EVACUATED CON- 
TAINERS AND PROCESS OF MAK- 
ING SAME. Patented December 18, 
1928, by J. A. Yunck, of South Or- 
ange, New Jersey. A special alloy 
metal and method of producing the 
leading-in wires for electric lamps, 
radio tubes, and the like. An alloy 
of copper and silver is used, with a 
minor proportion of tin, but the tin 
may be omitted, and an alloy of cop- 
per and silver alone employed. The 
silver must always be in excess. 


No. 1.696,697, APPARATUS FOR 
POINTING WIRES. Patented De- 
cember 25, 1928, by William H. Som- 
mer, of Peoria, Illinois. Wire point- 
ing means for permitting the inser- 
tion of the wire to be drawn through 
a reducing die. The apparatus pro- 
gressively produces on an end of a 
wire a series of stepped elongations 
of successively reduced diameters. 
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Sheffield Opens 
New Wire Mill 


HE Sheffield Steel Corpora- 

tion began the New Year 
with the manufacture of wire 
products in its new 3-million- 
dollar wire mill. For the first 
time wire products from steel 
were made in a complete process 
in Kansas City. Some wire has 
been made here before, but it 
was from raw products purchas- 
ed in the East. 


This new plant which manu- 
factures wire, nails, field fenc- 
ing, baling ties and other pro- 
ducts for the use of agricult- 
urists, makes all its products 
from waste material. It takes 
the worn-out implements of the 
farmer, worn-out motor cars, 
railroad locomotives, any form 
of iron and steel waste, and con- 
verts it into finished products, 
which go back to the farmer. 
No pig iron is used in any of the 
processes. 

The products of the company 


will be distributed in a trade 
territory comprised of the 


’ Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 


souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. 


Additional “open hearth” 
space must still be provided be- 
fore the plant operates at its 
greatest efficiency. With the 
present number of furnaces and 
the demand put upon them by 
the present business of the 
company, it is not possible to 
purify enough scrap metal to 
permit the wire mill to work at 
capacity. 

The wire mill was constructed 
while all other departments of 
the steel shops worked at capa- 
city. It was constructed by the 
Morgan Construction Company, 
of Worchester, Mass., engineers 
and specialists in wire plants, 
Fred Westphal, who was for- 
merly with the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been em- 
ployed to supervise operation of 
the plant. Lester Shraub, for- 
merly with the Keystone Steel 
and Wire Company at Peoria, 
Ill., will be in charge of the sales 
force. 
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Silver Sol 





IN WIRE 
DRAWING 


Large wire manufac- 
turers are now using 
“Handy” Silver Solders 
for joining lengths of 
heavy wire-rod before 
they are drawn to 
smaller sizes, some 
down to .002” or less. 
Also for splicing finish- 
ed wire to make con- 
tinuous lengths. 


“Handy” solders make 
exceedingly strong joints 
on steel, iron, copper, brass, 
or any other metal fusing 
above 1400° F. Their 
strength, toughness and 
malleability fit them ideal- 
ly for wire drawing. Joints 
have a tensile strength 
ranging from 40,000 to 60,- 
000 lbs. per square inch. 


The well-known resist- 
ance of silver to corrosion 
by acids or alkalies or to 
weather-exposure, also its 
high electrical conductiv- 
ity, contribute to the suit- 
ability of silver solders for 
brazing wire and wire prod- 
ucts. 





“Handy” Silver 
Solders 


are offered in twelve 
different guaranteed 
formulas, ranging in 
silver content from 80% 
down to 10% and in 
fusing point from 1325° 
F. up to 1600° F. 


Let Us Help 


Our service department 
will co-operate promptly in 
helping you determine 
which of our compositions, 
lowest in silver—and hence 


. least expensive—will best 


serve you. Tell us about 
your welding, brazing and 
soldering problems. 


The “Handy” 
Solder Book WW 


contains much valuable in- 
formation. Send for a 
copy. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Office: 
57 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PLANTS: Bridgeport, Conn. Providence, R. I. Fulton and Gold Sts., New York City. 
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Steel Drums 


for 


Shipping Reels 
WHY 


have they been adopted as 
standard equipment by one 
of the large users of ship- 
ping reels 


9 


Report of test on 


“Steel 
Drums 


Shipping 
Reels” 


tells the story. 


WRITE FOR COPY 


R.B. Hayward Co. 


1714 Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


“RED HEAD” 
SHPPING REELS mcnine 


for the Wire & Cable Industry 
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Lead-Headed Nails For Galvanized Sheets 


er 


EAD-HEADED nails_ with 
the lead placed under- 
neath the head of the nail, is a 
specialty of the Deniston Com- 
pany, 3101 W. Harrison Street, 
Chicago. Lead-headed nails are 
used in the building industry for 
attaching sheet metal siding and 
roofing. They are used as a pro- 
tection against the rust that 
forms about the edge of nail 
holes in galvanized sheet and 
that attacks the nail just under 





the head at the neck. The ob- 
ject of the Deniston nail is to 
have all the lead under the head 
so that blows of the hammer hit 
directly on the steel head there- 
by driving the nail tighter in 
place and avoiding knocking the 
lead protection out of place or 
loosening it from the nail. The 
nails are made in bright finish, 
galvanized finish, and pure cop- 
per—all No. 10 gauge—and in 
three sizes, 114, 134, and 2-inch. 





New Pendulum Spring Testing Machine 


LASTICOMETER _ testing 

machines of 224, 448, 1120 
and 2240 lb. load capacity for 
inspecting springs of various 
lengths for elongation and com- 
pression are announced by the 
Coats Machine Tool Co., 110 W. 
40th St., New York City. These 
machines are intended to supply 
the demand for equipment cap- 
able of large loads and permit- 
ing rapid inspection on a prod- 
uction basis. They do not dis- 
place the older 180-pound Elas- 
ticometer, but the new ones, 
designated as type D, do not re- 
quire the weights necessary 
with the older model. Instead, 
there is a pendulum which oscil- 
lates between an upper and 
lower scale where loads are read 
directly. 

In order to accommodate 
springs of greatly varying 
length, the basic design has 
been so arranged as to keep the 
drive and the weighing mechan- 
ism separate, one each in a 


cast-iron housing connected by 
two tubular pillars or columns, 
the length of which may be 
chosen to suit individual needs. 
Each machine has two load 
ranges. On the D-200, for in- 




















The Elasticometer 
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stance, one would read the 
upper scale from 0-112 lbs. with 
only the upper weight on the 
pendulum. This scale indicates 
each pound. With the larger 
lower weight attached to the 
pendulum, the lower _ scale 
should be read 0-448 lbs., each 
division indicating 7 lbs. 

Depending upon the type of 
drive, which varies according to 
the load range, the type D ma- 
chines are in three groups. In 
the first group, for loads up to 
224 lbs., the drive is by hand 
lever and rack and pinion. The 
maximum stroke is 6 ins. From 
300 to 400 springs an hour can 
be inspected. An adjustable 
stop is provided and tolerance 
markers are arranged on the 
load-indicating scale to facili- 
tate inspection work. 

Machines in the second group, 
448 and 1120 lbs., are also 
driven by hand lever and rack 
and pinion, but the rack is bored 
to receive a threaded spindle 
turned by a hand wheel which 
permits fine adjustment for 
testing strong springs. The 
stroke of the rack is 5 ins. and 
the vertical adjustment of the 
screw spindle is 31, ins., giving 
a total adjustment of 81, ins. 
The dual drive adapts both of 
these machines for _ testing 
weak as well as strong springs. 
The drive of the D-1000 ma- 
chines, for loads up to 2240 lbs., 
is through a screw spindle and 
bevel gear's. 

For testing springs of un- 
usual design, additional equip- 
ment, such as circular distance 
pieces for the pressure plates, 
intermediate hooks and guide 
pins for very slim compression 
springs, etc, are supplied sep- 
arately. 





ELIVERY has been made of 

the first piece of what will 
be the most powerful single- 
shaft, single-unit electrical 
generating machine in the world, 
which is being built at the 
Schenectady plant of the 
General Electric Co., for the 
East River Generating Station 
of the New York Edison Co. 
The shipment makes eight car- 
loads. The armature when 
fully wound, will weigh 375 tons. 
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“PREMIER” 


Trade Mark of D. H. Co. 


.. ‘Your Dies Are 
| Very Satisfactory’’. . 


Says Wire Manufacturer 
This manufacturer was so pleased with “Premier” 
dies that he sat down and wrote us about them. 
| Satisfactory service is insured by Driver-Harris’ 
| 20 years experience in drawing alloy wires. 


“Premier” Diamond Dies draw true to expecta- 
tion any metal in any size suited to diamond die 
drawing—with a marked decrease in interrupted 
production—repair work—and replacement costs. 


Let us demonstrate the advan- 
tage of “Premier” Diamond Dies. 


DRIVER~HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEw JERSEY 


Chicago - Detroit - Morristown,NJ. - England - France 


Alloy Makers since 1899 
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PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS 
SERVICE 


Without charge or obligation, we will inform you on any 
questions you may put to us touching on patent, trade- 
mark and copyright law. You may ask: “Should I protect | 
myself by patent, or register under the trade-mark or copy- 

right laws? What kind of a patent should I obtain?” and 
many other questions that may occur to you. These are 
vitel points to consider and questions will be cheerfully 
answered. 
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Evidence of Conception 
Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank 
form “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and 
witnessed. As registered patent attorneys we represent 
hundreds of inventors all over the United States and 
Canada in the advancement of inventions. The form 
“Evidence of Conception,” sample, instructions relating to 
obtaining of patents and schedule of fees sent upon request. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
473 OURAY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Originators of forms, “Evidence of Conception.” 
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An 
Apco Mossberg 
Big Boy all ready 
to go to work 


For every wire working or handling need there 
is an Apco Mossberg pressed steel reel, spool or 
bobbin ready to go to work. 


They are light and durable, accepted through- 
out the wire industry as real cost savers. For 
vulcanizing, stranding, annealing or stripping 
get your reels from Apco Mossberg, headquar- 
ters for pressed steel equipment since Spanish 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Specialists in pressed steel equipment for wire workers. 


AUTOMATIC 


Wire Working Machinery 
FOR SALE 
SECOND HAND ONLY 


Wire Nail Machines 

Spring Machines 

Chain Machines 

Rivet Machines 

Cut Nail Machines 

Draw Benches 

Bull Blocks 

4 Slide Wire Machines 

Wire Cutters & 
Straightners 


Paper Clip Machines 
Tack Machines 
Screw Pointers 
Screw Eye Machines 
Shavers & Slotters 
Riveting Machines 
Wire Pointers 
Wire Rolling Mills 
Headers of all kinds 
Bolt & Nut Machines 
Tapping Machines Staple Making 
Cotter Pin Machines Machines 
Roll Thread Machines 


JESSE ATHERTON 


24 CALENDER STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















The Australian Market 
For Wire Screen Cloth 


(Continued from page 56) 


There is now being installed 
at Pentridge additional equip- 
ment, which will practically 
double the output of the fac- 
tory. The new machinery to be 
installed is being made by Aus- 
tralian firms. The bulk of the 
wire used in the Pentridge fac- 
tory is manufactured at the 
Broken Hill Steel Works, New- 
castle. The wire netting is 
made available to settlers by 
the Lands Department at the 
rate of £43 17s. 6d. per mile, 
which is stated to be about £2 
per mile less than the price at 
which it can be supplied by 
manufacturers. 

Large quantities of wire net- 
ting are manufactured in Aus- 
tralia, principally in the State 
of New South Wales, and local 
manufacturers are protected 
from foreign competition by an 
import tariff of £10 per ton, 
wire netting being admitted free 
from the United Kingdom. Im- 
ports of this product increased 
largely during 1926-27 when 


90,610 hundredweight (112 
pounds) were imported, com- 
pared to 62,070 hundredweight 
the previous year. 

The United Kingdom was the 
principal exporting country, al- 
though Germany also supplied 
7,797 hundredweight and 30,488 
hundredweight for the years 
1925-26 and 1926-27, respec- 
tively. The Melbourn “Angus” 
of October 19, 1928, announced 
that Australian manufacturers 
are now in a position to issue 
revised price lists, which will be 
more favorable to consumers in 
Australia than price lists of 
imported goods. 





Monel Metal Springs For 
High Temperatures 
(Continued from page 48) 


stresses shown on the diagram 
(Fig. No. 3). Moreover, most 
chromium alloy steels when 
properly heat treated have 
higher physical properties initi- 
ally than Monel Metal and 
thereby have greater possibili- 
ties from the standpoint of de- 
sign. 





The Waterbury 





Diamond and Chilled 
IRON DIES 
DIAMOND TOOLS 


Waterbury, Conn. 























and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising @ 
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Instead of heralding Monel 
Metal as a “cure all’ for condi- 
tions of corrosion and high tem- 
perature, it should be used ad- 
visedly and within a range 
where the loss of strength can 
be held down to a minimum. It 
can be used in a great many in- 
stances to replace phosphor- 
bronze and brass because it is 
far superior to these materials 
from a heat resisting standpoint 
and is corrosion resistant to a 
number of elements which will 
attack these materials. In gen- 
eral it can be said that Monel 
Metal can replace very favorably 
those materials which do not 
work satisfactorily under tem- 
peratures up to but not exceed- 
ing 450° to 500° Fahr. as 
shown by the chart (Fig. No. 2) 
and conditions wherein the 
springs are called upon to work 
in a corrosive atmosphere. 

The diagram (Fig. 2) shows 
the loss in load sustained by 
springs made of Monel Metal 
wire when under stress at ele- 
vated temperatures. Each curve 
represents a different original 
stress on the spring and the cor- 
responding loss under heat for 
that stress. The _ torsional 
stresses shown are computed 
from the load on the spring. 

The full lines are all for 
springs which were “over coiled” 
i. e., coiled at a pitch beyond 
their original elastic limit, were 
compressed to solid, thereby cold 
working the material up to its 
ultimate elastic limit, and then 
given a draw of 525° Fahr. to 
relieve the internal strains. 

The long line A-B-C encloses 
the area of no loss of load and 
might be called the ultimate 
elastic limit curve for all tem- 
peratures. Beyond this line the 
springs all lose in load for the 
corresponding temperatures. 

The dotted line represents the 
same values for original elastic 
limit and should be used as a 
guide in the design of extension 
springs. 

For temperatures above 450° 
to 500° Fahr. it would be advis- 
able to use some alloy steel 
which has even higher original 
physical properties and greater 
resistance to temperature than 
Monel Metal. 
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You can avoid 
over pickling 


WASHING wire with Oakite materials be- 

fore cleaning with acid makes uniform 
cleaning certain. Because these quick-acting, 
powerful cleaners remove every bit of grease, 
oil and dirt, leaving the wire surface ready to be 
acted on evenly by the cleaning acid. Over- | 
pickling, causing wire brittleness, is avoided, and 
much less acid used. 








Oakite materials also effectively rust-proof wire; 
improve lubrication in wet and dry drawing. 
An QOakite Service Man can give you the facts 
and show you how you can make important sav- 
ings. No obligation—write to us and the one 
near you will call. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in all the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 52A Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, 

















3 Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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| WIRE INSULATING, STRANDING 
AND CABLING MACHINERY 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


| Office and Factory Western Office 
| 304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 140 So., Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


We build a complete line of Stranding Machines, 
| Cabling Machines, Closing Machines, Rubber Strip 
| Covering Machines, Measuring Machines, and 
| Other Allied Machines for the Wire Trade. 


OUR WIRE MACHINERY CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 




















E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


WIRE DRAWING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
ROD FRAMES—16” FRAMES AND 8” 
FRAMES—TAKE-UP FRAMES 
WIRE POINTERS—PULLER TONGS 
General Castings For Wire Mill Use 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 





























DETROIT 
Diamond Dies 


MERICAN 
=] = 


A 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 


STANDARD TYPES 221N. TO 8 FT. 

SPECIAL TYPES MADE TO ORDER ACCURATE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG DEPENDABLE 

THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO. ECONOMICAL 


PRE STEEL 


HANGERS 


SED 
PULLEY HAND TRI 


S STAMPINGS 


CKS 


MISCELLANEOL 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Detroit Dies are an 
American product, 
guaranteed against 
breakage on “soft” 
metals for six months. 


Detroit Wire Die Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Wire Drawing Soaps and Compounds 


STEELSKIN BRAND 
(Registered) 





For High or Low Carbon Wire 


Working Samples sent on request. 





Established 21 years. 





R. H. MILLER CO., INC. HOMER, N. Y. 

















Who Makes Itr 


The second annual edition of Wire & Wire Products Directory, 
Index & Buyer’s Guide, now on the press, is the only complete and 
up-to-date directory of sources of supply for: 

Bare and Covered Wire in All Metals 

Machinery, Supplies and Equipment for Wire Drawing and 

Forming 

Lists of Industrial Users of Wire 


The book is bound in a handy size for reference, 644x9%4 inches, bound in stiff 
boards and covered with dark cloth that will withstand the wear and tear of shop 
use without getting soiled. Postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price—or order it on your letterhead. $5.00 a copy. 


| WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
551 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
pies 








| 
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New Developments in 
Materials Handling 


(Continued from page 51) 


handling, loading, unloading, re- 
handling, unpacking, etc., includ- 
ing the cost of packing ma- 
terials. 

This study, together with 
similar studies of a_ specific 
nature, attracted wide attention 
on the part of engineers and 
executives, as indicating the 
vast and untouched possibilities 
for saving money in this field. 
This knowledge, together with 
the constantly narrowing oppor- 
tunity for saving money in prod- 
uction processes, still further 
accelerated the effort to reduce 
costs in handling finished com- 
modities. 


Skid Platform Development 


The most recent notable ad- 
vance in moving objects has 
been the development and 
growth of the practice of ship- 
ping goods on skid platforms. 
First undertaken in connection 
with shipping paper, the practice 
has spread to numerous other 
industries. In the automotive 
industry, for example, more and 
more firms are requiring ship- 
ment of material and parts to 
their plants on skid platforms, 
thus avoiding rehandling and 
saving much time and labor. 

During the year 1927 about 
19,400,000 carloads of miscel- 
laneous commodity freight were 
handled on our railroads. Of 
this tremendous bulk a consid- 
erable proportion is of such a 
nature that it can be packed and 
shipped on skid platforms. It is 
estimated that the present cost 
of handling such commodities, 
as distinct from their transpor- 
tation, amounts to over eight 
hundred million dollars per year, 
out of a total of something over 
two billion dollars. 

The practice of shipping goods 
on skid platforms is particularly 
interesting in that it repre- 
sents a wholly new development 
in materials-handling equip- 
ment. Practically every other 
machine and device for handling 
material is used locally, in or 
about some one plant or estab- 
lishment. The skid platform, on 
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the other hand, when used for 
shipping goods by rail or water, 
may be sent from one plant to 
any other or several others. Its 
radius of action is limited only 
by the necessity for lift-truck or 
other equipment which will 
handle it. 

Until a few months ago there 
were no recognized standards of 
dimension for either skid plat- 
forms or lift trucks, conse- 
quently every firm which wished 
to utilize this method of ship- 
ment to save money was obliged 
to negotiate individually with 
its consignees and arrange to 
have interchangeable equipment 
at both ends of the line haul. 
Many firms which could have 
saved large sums by shipping 
or receiving goods on_ skids, 
found themselves _ seriously 
handicapped by lack of inter- 
changeability. Some six months 
ago the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the 
Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with 
shippers, carriers, warehouse- 
men, and manufacturers of 
equipment, held a series of con- 
ferences looking toward the es- 
tablishment of national stand- 
ards for this equipment, for the 
sole purpose of bringing about 
interchangeability in use and 
thereby removing the handicap 
of unnecessary diversity. This 
was merely the initial step in 
what is expected to be a con- 
tinuing program in connection 
with this and other classes of 
materials-handling equipment. 


Equipment Saves Costs 

The establishment of such 
national standards of dimension 
as may be feasible will not only 
be of enormous benefit to ship- 
pers and carriers, but will have 
a tendency to reduce the cost of 
the equipment itself, since manu- 
facturers will not be obliged to 
make or carry in stock so many 
different styles and sizes. 

Materials-handling equipment 
of every kind, from wheel-bar- 
rows and hand trucks to huge 
cranes and power shovels, can 
be counted upon to save its full 
cost within a definite period of 
time, depending as to length 
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EST 165s Alice INCADIS : | 
Asses | 
NSULATING 
J LIMAGanERy 


“Gaaamaer war. orr 


517 Huntington St. 
PENWsvivanta LSA, 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR 


the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America of the 


BREGUET 
HIGH-SPEED 
WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 
Patents Applied For in the 
United States. Patented in 
France and Great Britain. 
SEND FOR CATALOG | 






Illustration shows Model 
2L-00, 13 die Breguet 
High-Speed Wire Drawing Machine, which 
draws No. 36 Brown and Sharpe Gauge 
and finer sizes of copper wire at a finish- 
ing speed of 4000 to 4500 feet per minute. 




















KILMER @axr WIRE FORMER 


Forms Eleven Sizes of 

Eyes from Roun 

Square, Flat or Half- 
Round Stock, also al- 





most any shape desired 
Quickly and Efficiently. 


Adjustable for 
No. 3 to No. 24 
Gage Wire. 


The cut on the left shows 
a few of the thousands 
of the forms made on this 


FORMER 


Price $50.00 
$ Patented April 2, 1918 


M.D. Rilmer & Co, “See e* 
































VIANNEY 








Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 


Made on a quantity production basis, in the 
largest die plant in the world, these dies, famous by 
their uniformity and accuracy of finish, can be deliv- 
ered to you, at once, in small or large quantities, at 
very reasonable prices, from now on. 


VIANNEY 


Famous Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 





100 5th Ave., New York 
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for Annealing 


Barrel and heads welded 


into one homogeneous 
mass to withstand the al- 
ternate heating and cool- 
ing of the annealing op- 
The reel shown 
is built with friction 


sheave and may be taken 


eration. 


directly from oven to 
stranding machine. 
Patented 


MOSSBERG 


PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


Russell A. Singleton Co. 
2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Texas 


U.S. A. 


33 Norwood Place 
Greenville, S. C. 


TMU alias 











Diamond Dies 
Giving Uniformity in 
Production 


ACCURATE DEPENDABLE 
REASONABLE IN PRICE 
USED FOR YEARS IN LEADING WIRE MILLS 


Our experts will solve your 


die problems. 


Write for information about Dependable 
Diamond Dies 


BALLOFFET DIAMOND WIRE 
DIES, Ine. 


342 Madison Ave. New York City 


SD Rl 
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(Continued from page 65) 
upon the specific conditions of 


service, such as load factor and 


cost of previous methods of do- 
ing the same work. In the case 
of certain large and expensive 
machines, it may take a year, 
two years, even five years or 
more, to amortize the cost of the 
equipment by reduction in the 
unit cost of handling material. 
Invariably, however, each new 
development in equipment, par- 
ticularly when it supersedes 
hand labor, pays for itself in a 
very short time. Furthermore, 
the amount of money spent for 
handling materials is so enor- 
mously larger than the cost of 
the necessary equipment that 
the users of such equipment are 
the ones who receive the largest 
benefits in dollars and cents. 
Savings Are Net Gain 

Today conditions in the field 
of handling finished goods and 
miscellaneous commodities in 
general are similar to con- 
ditions that existed forty years 
ago in the field of handling bulk 
materials. Disproportionately 
large savings are not only pos- 
sible but are. actually being 
made in specific instances. Pow- 
er- and hand-lift trucks, trac- 
tors and trailers, many forms of 
“dead” and “live’’ skids, are 
saving their entire cost in a few 
months. _ 

Savings due to labor- and 
time- saving equipment in many 
fields are sometimes partially 
offset by collateral losses, in 
changed methods, inconvenience, 
or some form of unavoidable 
waste. Handling materials is 
almost in a class by itself in 
this respect, in that savings 
made represent net gains, shared 
by all elements in industry. A 
fundamental economic principle 
has been concisely expressed in 
a form which might well become 
a slogan for the materials- 
handling industry; “Handling 
materials adds cost, but adds no 
value.” 

The problem of coordination 
and integration of the various 
methods, machines, and devices 
for materials handling is one of 
the most important that con- 
fronts engineers and executives 
today. 
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WANTED TO BUY FOR 
SPOT CASH 
Wire Cutter and Straighteners and 
Rivet Making Machines all sizes. 


JESSE ATHERTON 


24 Calender St. Providence, R. I. 











WIRE DRAWING 
DIAMOND DIES 


Over 8:0 
years ex- 
periencé in 
this line. ° 
: The best 
1 e quipped 
establish - 
ment in 
America 
with modern 
methods and 
machinery. 


New way for re-inforcing the 
diamond. 


(U. S. Patent 1,624,027. April 12, 1927.) 
Tel. Webster 5105, Cable Address: 
Krauseco 


F. KRAUSE & CO., Inc. 


250-252-Ogden Ave. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


























“The House of Service” 


BELLET & BOUVARD 


Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND DIES 


Trevoux 
Factories pe ‘Abrets France 


New York Office 315 Fifth Ave. 

















A. WALDECK & COMPANY 


WIRE GAUGES AND 
FINE STEEL WIRE DIES 


7607 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 











Broden Construction Co. 
Wire Mill and Cold 
; Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














COCHAUD 


Wire Die Corporation 


Wire Drawing Diamond Dies 


300 West 56th St., New York 
Tel. Columbus 10148 














URDIKA 


ELMARID 


The most improved metal 
composition die. 





Manufactured in sizes 
ranging from 


020" to .300" 














STEEL SET 


DIAMOND 
DIES 


Highest Quality 


Accurate Size Smooth Draw 








URDIKA 


WIRE DIE WORKS 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City 
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An Important Notice 
to the 
Readers of this Publication 


During the past several years the profitable advantages 
of “Mergers” have been evidenced by such organizations as Gen- 
eral Motors,—The National Trade Journals,—Radio Corporation 
of America,—The United Publishers Corporation,—McGraw-Hill 
and others. Such “Mergers” or “Consolidations” have resulted 
most advantageously for the investors who held stock in the com-_ 
panies concerned—particularly those who were “Early to buy” 
and got in “On the Ground Floor.” 








An Important “Merger” is now “on the way.” It concerns 
a large number of well known and established business publica- 
tions. It is a publication “merger” of national scope. It will pre- 
sent an investment opportunity. If any shares are offered to the 
Public it will be a limited amount and in such an event it is most 
desirable that you make inquiry early. Therefore should you be 
interested fill out and mail the coupon with the understanding that 
you incur no obligation whatsoever. 

Yours very truly, 
J. O. JOSEPH & CO., Inc. 


Cut off here and mail. 
J. O. Joseph & Co., Inc., 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


With the understanding that my inquiry does not obligate me in any manner, I shall be pleased to 
receive details of the “Merger” mentioned in Wire and Wire Products. 


ADDRESS 
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BUYERS’ 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 


GUIDE 

















BAKERS 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


RANES 


GAUGES—Wire 
A. Waldeck & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 


MACHINERY—Chain Forming 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
MACHINERY—Electric Chain Weld- 

ing 

J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Co., Waterbury, Conn. M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
MACHINERY—Forming 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, egg bie) ms 
* * Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing M. D. Kilmer & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., New York City. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire, Hose) 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Bundling 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 

J. I. Bernitz, New York. 

The F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Coiling 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


DIES—Chilled Iron 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., 
N. ZC. 


LOOMS—Wire Weaving 


Waterbury, Ct. M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


Inc., 


MACHINERY—Gem Clip 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer. 


MACHINER Y—Insulating 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I 


MACHINERY—Nail 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Pointing 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

E. J. Seudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 

Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Detroit Wire Die Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

F. Krause & Co., "Inc. ., Jersey City, N. J. 
Union Wire Die Corp. “ Egg York, N. Y. 
Urdika Wire Die Co., = 

Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
mY. ©. 
Bellet & Bouvard, N. Y. 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
F. Krause & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Urdika Wire Die Co., N. Y. C. 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. “y, 
DRAWING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


FURNACES—Wire Annealing 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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WIRE DRAWING AND THE COLD WORKING sii STEEL 


By Alastair T. Adam, A. R. T. C. 
(Associate, Royal Technical College, Glasgow) 


The only book of recent years dealing exclusively with the problems of cold working and wire drawing. 
Written by a leader in the field. 212 pages. Cloth bound boards, 7!2x10 inches. Profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Indexed. Price: $13.00 a copy, carriage prepaid. 


Contents 
Introductory VII. 
Wire Drawing 
Wire Drawing: The Cold Working Operation vat. 
Cold Rolling and Other Cold Working Processes - 
Heat Treatment ; 
Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Properties XI. 
of Metals 


Effect of Cold Work on the Physical Propertics 
of Metals (cont.) 

The Effect of Heat Treatment After Cold Work 
Theories of Plastic Flow in Cold Worked Metals 
The Pathological Aspect of Cold Working 
Operations 

The Application of Cold Work to Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Alloy Steels 


British Wire Drawing and Wire Working Machinery 
By H. Dunell, A. C. G. I., A. M. I. Mech. E., B. E. 
(Editorial Staff, “The Engineer’) 


Written from the practical point of view, from the rolling of rods to forming of wire. 
bound boards, 734x11% inches. Profusely illustrated from photographs. Indexed. 
carriage prepaid. 


186 pages. Cloth 
Price: $7.00 a copy, 


Contents 


as The Manufacture of Wire Rods XI. 
i. Wire Drawing XII. 
III. Dies XIII. 
IV. Wire Drawing Blocks XIV. 
Vv. Continuous Wire Drawing Machines XV. 
VI. Straightening and Cutting off Machines XVI. 
VII. Wire Factories XVII. 
VIII. Wire Netting Machinery XVIII. 
IX. Wire Factories XIX. 
=, Wire Weaving Looms xX. 


Both of these books will be sent postpaid to any one address at the special combination price of $18.00. 
Remittance should accompany all orders. Address: 


551 Fifth Avenue WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 


Electric Cakle Making 

High Speed Stranding Machines 
Barbed Wire Machines 

Nail and Rivet Making Machines 
Pin Making Machines 

Needle Making 

Safety Pin Making 

Wire Chain Making 

Wire Flattening 

Miscellaneous Machines 


New York City 
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MACHINERY—Pin & Needle 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Second-hand 
Jesse Atherton, Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Spring Making 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 


MACHINERY—Straightening 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn 


MACHINERY—Stranding 
J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Testing 
Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Winding 


J. I. Bernitz, New York. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 

Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

M. A. Irmischer, New York. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


NEUTRALIZING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc., N. Y. 


PATENTS 
Lancaster & Allwine, Washington, D. C. 


REELS—Annealing 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


PRESSES—Rivet & Bolt 
M. A. Irmischer, New York. 
SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


SOLDER—Silver 
Handy & Harman, New York. 


SPOOLS—Wire & Cable 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apco-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and 
PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 


who advertise regularly in WIRE & WIRE 
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WATERBURY PAN M ROU, she 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Waterbury, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Continuous 







BL Ne nla COMPANY 


Ver 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 





1016 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





ENGINEERS - FOUNDERS - MACHINISTS 





ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE 
WIRE ROPE and CORDAGE MACHINERY 








THe WATSON Macnine COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 245p00L RiciD-FramMe - 
, STRANDING HEAD 
For 2/x10"(500*) SpooLs 





















Bare 
BEARING 





Bat 
BEARING 








RIGID FRAME STRANDING HEADS 
TYPE RH9 
FOR SOFT COPPER STRANDING 





Power, Floor Space and Investment Costs are Less, and 
Production is Greater Than For Planetary Type 


Standard Heads for 50, 100, 250 and 500 Pound Spools 
(Copper Capacity), For 6, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 Spools 


























Weoffer our services as Consult- 
ing Engineers in wire mill lay- 
out and practice. Ourexperience 
covers the design of new plants 
as well as the study of existing 
plants and the recommending of 
changes designed to _ reduce 
operating costs. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


VICR-GAN 
WORCESTER : 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 








